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© MORE COMPLEX and important problem has con- 

fronted the Government of India since independ- 
ence than that of linguistic regionalism, and probably 
none has been handled more ineptly.' The re-drawing 
of state boundaries to correspond with linguistic regions 
has been a cornerstone of the policy of India’s ruling 
Congress Party since 1921, to some extent because (as 
is now frankly admitted) it was a useful club with 
which to beat the British. The situation contains an 
element of irony, for in stimulating linguistic agitation 
the Congress Party before independence helped to 
create a monster which now challenges India’s existence 
as a single nation and taxes her Government’s ability 
to maintain law and order. 

For six years the Government of India vacillated 
while linguistic tensions mounted. Then, in December 
1952, it yielded to the violent demonstrations of the 
Telugu-speaking population of Madras State and 
agreed to create Andhra, the first new linguistic state. 
This action not only encouraged regionalism among 
other linguistic groups, but also gave the impression 
that New Delhi was more responsive to violence than 
to peaceful agitation. In December 1953, the Govern- 
ment appointed a three-man States Reorganization 
Commission (SRC) to inquire into the problem and 
recommend a course of action. The Commission de- 
liberated for its alloted eighteen months and then re- 
quested an extension of time. When the report was 
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finally submitted on September 30, 1955, it was pre- 
ceded by a speech by the Prime Minister which indi- 
cated that the Government did not consider it to be 
the final word. This was taken as a signal for more 
agitation and violence, culminating in riots and blood- 
shed at Bombay in January 1956. 

Since the January riots the situation has steadily de- 
teriorated. A member of the Commission attacked the 
Government for allowing the public to think that the 
Congress Party, rather than the Government, was 
making policy on states reorganization.2 The Home 
Minister countercharged that the Commission “cre- 
ated such irritation at the outset that anything that 
was done thereafter failed to receive that reasoned 
consideration which otherwise it would have.”* C. D. 
Deshmukh, the Union Finance Minister, resigned charg- 
ing the Prime Minister with “cavalier and unconstitu- 
tional” methods, and threats were made on the Prime 
Minister’s life.* 

The Report (popularly known as the SRC Report) is 
a 267-page document representing the conclusions of 
the Commission’s three members after traveling over 
38.000 miles, interviewing over 9,000 persons and ex- 
amining approximately 2,000 “well-considered memo- 


2 H. N. Kunzru speaking in the Rajya Sabha, The Hindu 
(Madras), 3 May 56,4:4 (i.e. page 4, column 4). 

3 G. B. Pant speaking in the Rajya Sabha, The Hindu 
(Madras), 4 May 56,5: 2. 

4 New York Times; 26 July 56,7:1. 
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randa.”’> The Commission faced the problem of re- 
drawing the boundaries of twenty-eight aifferent states 
with widely varying degrees of local autonomy and 
composed of multifarious language and cultural groups. 
Its basic recommendation was to reduce this number 
to sixteen states and three centrally administered “ter- 
ritories.” 

First among the matters which the Commission had 
been charged by the Government to consider was the 
“preservation and strengthening of the unity and sec- 
urity of India.” Thus the Commission was given the 
task of making recommendations concerning the po- 
litical sub-divisions of the nation that would simul- 
taneously appease the demands of linguistic minorities 
and strengthen their ties to each other in the constitu- 
tional framework. Since the agitation which prompted 
the Commission’s appointment was based on the de- 
mand that state boundaries should correspond to lin- 
guistic boundaries, the Commission was obliged to 
face at the outset the fundamental question: which 
type of state is most cohesive in a federal union, a 
state in which there is one predominant language 
group or a multi-lingual state? The Commission did 
not answer this question clearly, and indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether it can be answered or should even be posed 
in such an abstract manner. Nevertheless, in the public 
debate surrounding the linguistic agitation, the ques- 
tion invariably arises in this specific form: will the 
creation of such and such a linguistic state strengthen 
or weaken Indian national unity? It is apparent from 
its phraseology that the SRC leaned toward the as- 
sumption that linguistic states would weaken national 
unity. The nearest approximation to an overt state- 
ment of this is contained in Paragraph 152 of the Re- 
port which reads: 


It has to be remembered that linguistic and other 
group loyalties have deep roots in the soil and his- 
tory of India. The culture-based regionalism, center- 
ing round the idea of linguistic homogeneity repre- 
sents to the average Indian values easily intelligible 
to him. Indian nationalism, on the other hand, has 
still to develop into a positive concept. It must ac- 
quire a deeper content before it becomes ideologically 
adequate to withstand the gravitational pull of the 
traditional narrower loyalties. In these circumstances, 
further emphasis on narrow loyalties by equating 
linguistic regions with political and administrative 
frontiers, must diminish the broader sense of the 
unity of the country. 


Despite this apparent conviction that the creation 
of linguistic states would impede national unity, the 
Commission did make important concessions to the 
linguistic principle by recommending new linguistic 


5 Report of the States Reorganization Commission (New 
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states for the Malayalees, the Tamils and the Kan- 
nadigas, and the continuation of other states (such as 
Uttar Pradesh, Bengal and Orissa) which already exist 
as fairly homogenous linguistic units. But for the Mara- 
thi speakers, the people whose agitation for a separate 
state has been, since the creation of Andhra, the most 
powerful, articulate and well organized, the Commis- 
sion recommended against the creation of a linguistic 
state. Since it is the Maharashtrian agitation which now 
poses the major threat to the authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, it is important to examine in some detail 
the Commission’s proposals for Maharashtra. 

Maharashtra today, the homeland of the Marathi- 
speaking people, extends over three states. There are 
twelve Marathi-speaking districts in Bombay, eight in 
Madhya Pradesh and five in Hyderabad. These cover 
an area of approximately 100,000 square miles with a 
population of about 30 million. Of the 27,049,522 per- 
sons in the 1951 census who gave Marathi as their 
mother tongue, 15,850,632, the largest single group, 
are in Bombay State, and it is there that the movement 
for Samyukta Maharashtra (United Maharashtra) has 
its center. Of the total population of Bombay State, 
Maharashtrians constitute 44 per cent, Gujerati speak- 
ers are 32 per cent, Kannada speakers are 12 per cent, 
the remainder being immigrants from other language 
areas.® 

The enthusiasm for the creation of Samyukta Ma- 
harashtra which has come from the Marathi districts 
of Bombay has not been found to an equal degree in 
Vidarbha (the Marathi districts of Madhya Pradesh) 
or Marathwada (the Marathi districts of Hyderabad) . 
In fact, in Vidarbha there was such suspicion of the 
Maharashtrian leadership in Bombay that a demand 
for a separate state of Vidarbha gained some support 
in Congress Party circles. It was not a popular move- 
ment, however, and the public in general appears re- 
conciled to amalgamation with Maharashtrian Bombay. 


- The greatest difficulty in the way of the creation of 


Samyukta Maharastra has been not the general lack of 
unity among competing Maharashtrian groups, but the 
problem of Bombay City. 

Bombay, “the hub of India’s financial and industrial 
activity,” is the product of Gujerati capital and Ma- 
harashtrian labor. Geographically it is part of Mahar- 
ashtra, and Maharashtrians form 44 per cent of its 
population, the largest single group. The SRC Report 
points out that Bombay “depends for power and water 
supplies, no less than for its further expansion, on the 
Maharashtra areas.’ The Gujerati claim to the city 


6 Census of India, Paper No. 1, 1954, (New Delhi: 
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comes solely from the fact that Gujerati capital helped 
to build it to its present industrial and commercial 
eminence. The Gujerati-speaking population of the city 
is less than half the number of Maharashtrians, but 
there is no doubt that Gujeratis have played an im- 
portant part in creating Bombay’s prosperity. It is that 
prosperity which gives solid economic reasons for the 
vigor with which the disputants are asserting their 
claims, for according to the SRC Report there is an 
average annual revenue surplus for the city of Rs. 
120,000,000 ($25,200,000.).* Since without Bombay 
both Gujerat and Maharashtra would be deficit areas, 
the claims of each are made with an urgency born of 
economic necessity. 

The recommendation of the SRC concerning Bombay 
State and Bombay City was that the present composite 
state should remain intact with three exceptions. The 
Gujerati states of Kutch and Saurashtra and the five 
Marathi districts of Hyderabad would be added, while 
four Kannada districts in the South would be separated 
and added to the new Karnatak State. Vidarbha was 
to be constituted as a separate state. 

The Gujerati community received the SRC Report 
with great satisfaction. Not only would the Gujeratis 
be able to preserve their position in Bombay City, but 
their general power position in the state as a whole 
would not be adversely affected, for the addition of 
Saurashtra and Kutch would cancel out any advantage 
which the Maharashtrians would gain from the anexa- 
tion of the Marathi districts of Hyderabad. In essence 
then, the SRC was attempting to set up a new state 
in which the Maharashtrians and the Gujeratis would 
be equally balanced. The addition of Vidarbha would 
have upset this balance in favor of the Maharashtrians. 

That the SRC Report was not likely to evoke grateful 
acclaim from the Maharashtrians was known by every- 
one and was evidenced by the Prime Minister’s ad- 
monition to keep calm and the Bombay Government's 
show of police force just prior to the Report’s publica- 
tion. The Maharashtrians had not been given their own 
state, and the exclusion of Vidarbha from the proposed 
composite state seemed to confirm their growing con- 
viction that Gujerati interests were receiving more 
favorable consideration by the central Government than 
their own. It must be said that the Report itself was 
not free from a certain disingenuousness which could 
not help but offend the Maharashtrians. This is espe- 
cially true concerning its recommendations for a sep- 
arate Vidarbha. 

Vidarbha, like Bombay City, is a revenue surplus 
area. The SRC Report says: 

In view of the satisfactory financial position of 

Vidarbha and since Maharashtra without Greater 

8 Ibid. 
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Bombay is likely to be a deficit area on revenue ac- 
count to a very much greater extent, there is some 
reluctance in this area to join Maharashtra. There 
seems to be some prima facie justification for the 
suspicion that if Vidarbha joins Maharashtra, it 
cannot be certain that its resources will be spent 
within its own area on suitable development schemes 
and projects.® 
Here the Commission seems to be endorsing the argu- 
ment that revenue funds should be spent in the area 
where they are collected, a significant departure from 
the logic it employs with reference to Bombay City 
and hardly a principle which it would seriously pro- 
pose for the whole of India. 

A second argument put forward by the Commission 
concerns land reform which in Vidarbha is not in a 
very advanced stage. If Vidarbha were joined to Ma- 
harashtra, says the Report, “land and tenancy laws in 
this area will have to be modeled on those of Bombay 
State; and a period of transition during which Vidarbha 
may be struggling to maintain and safeguard its inter- 
ests, may be unavoidable. Important sections of the 
people in Vidarbha, in these circumstances, are not 
willing to run this risk.”'® Since earlier in the Report 
the Commission states that the existing Bombay State 
“must rank amongst the more progressive States in the 
country” because of the “measure of success it has 
achieved in enforcing land reforms and ameliorative 
legislation,” one is given the impression that the SRC 
was willing to help “important sections of the people 
in Vidarbha” avoid the application of similarly progres- 
sive measures in their areas. It is hardly surprising that 
the excitable advocates of Samyukta Maharashtra re- 
garded this as a weak argument for the creation of such 
a tiny separate state. It seems clear that the real reason 
for recommending a separate Vidarbha was the Com- 
mission’s desire to maintain a numerical balance be- 
tween the Maharashtrians and the Gujeratis in the new 
state, but rather than argue the case on this basis, the 
Commission chose to deal in irrelevancies. 

Probably an even greater uritant to the Maharash- 
trians was the general impression the Report gives that 
the Commission was more afraid of offending the 
Gujeratis than the Maharashtrians. “The likely psycho- 
logical dissatisfaction of the Gujerati and other com- 
munities,” says the Report, “in the event of Greater 
Bombay forming part of Maharashtra, may be very 
great, and it will be unwise to hope that the industrial 
and commercial life of the area will remain unaffected.” 
The Commission felt that the loss of Bombay by either 
Gujerat or Maharashtra would be so great that “it 
would be prudent not to take any risks.”’ It therefore 
recommended a composite state to perpetuate the claims 


9 Ibid., pp. 123-4. 
10 Ibid. 
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of both communities over the city. “Our assessment of 
Gujecati sentiment,” says the Report, “is that influential 
sections amongst the Gujeratis would prefer to stay in 
a composite State even after the separation of the 
Karnataka districts.” (The Karnataka districts previous- 
ly played the role which the Commission was now 


assigning to Saurashtra and Kutch; that is, they pre- ° 


vented a Maharashtrian majority.) “We are strength- 
ened in this belief,’ the Report continues, “by the 
categorical assurance of the Gujerat Pradesh Congress 
Committee to the effect that important elements 


amongst the Gujerati-speaking people would be pre- 
pared to live and to work together in one State with 
their Maharashtrian brethren in the larger national 
interests, as also in the interests of the city of Bombay, 
to which they seem to be greatly attached.” Nowhere 


‘ 


does the Report manifest equal solicitude for “im- 


” 


portant elements” among the Maharashtrian communi- 
ty. Maharashtrian leadership was not long in demon- 
strating that it had taken offense. 

Although the SRC Report was made public on 
October 10, 1955, almost its entire contents had been 
leaked to the press before that date, so that its recom- 
mendations concerning Bombay came as no surprise. 
On September 28, the Bombay Government issued an 
order which prohibited processions and demonstrations 
for a two-week period, and both in Poona and Bombay 
heavily reinforced security forces were much in evidence. 
The day after the Report was published the Bombay 
Communists held a mass meeting which clearly in- 
dicated the manner in which they planned to react to 
the report. “We shall take the States Reorganization 
Commission’s Report,” said one speaker, “and make 
a bonfire of it.” Another told the meeting that it was 
only through “blood, sweat and tears” that Samyukta 
Maharashtra could be achieved. “Remember,” said 
P. B. Vaidya, Secretary of the Bombay branch of the 
Communist Party of India, “Andhra State was created 
only after a bitter people’s struggle. The same will hap- 
pen in Maharashtra.” Noting that the absence of any 
disturbance had created the impression that all was 
quiet in Bombay, S. G. Sardesai, member of the Central 
Committee of the CPI, said: “We shall given an ap- 
propriate answer to this fallacious assumption in a 
month or two.”"* 

Among Maharashtrian members of the Congress Par- 
ty there was considerable confusion as to what should 
be done. A series of directives from the national Party 
leadership had asked Congressmen not to participate 
in public agitation, and this had some restraining in- 
fluence.*? The titular leader of the Samyukta Ma- 
harashtra movement among Congressmen was Shankar- 
rao Deo, a Maharashtrian Brahmin who had been a 


11 Times of India (Bombay), 12 October 55,1:3. 
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defeated candidate for Congress President in 1950 and 
had subsequently resigned his membership in the Con- 
gress Working Committee in order to devote his time 
to Gandhian constructive work and Vinoba Bhave’s 
Bhoodan Yagna. Deo was also the President of the 
Samyukta Maharashtra Parishad, originally a Congress- 
dominated organization set up in 1946 but one which 
had accepted Communists, Socialists and other leftists 
into its ranks in order to demonstrate Maharashtrian 
unity on the linguistic issue. On October 11, the same 
day that the Communists held their mass meeting, the 
Bombay City Committee of the Samyukta Maharashtra 
Parishad met and assured the public that a peaceful 
and democratic movement would be launched for the 
realization of the “unanimous and legitimate” demand 
for the creation of Samyukta Maharashtra. Deo ad- 
dressed the meeting and counseled the public to wait 
for the leadership of the Maharashtra Pradesh Congress 
Committee (MPCC) before deciding what action should 
be taken.’* 

On October 13 and 14 the Congress Working Com- 
mittee met in New Delhi and passed a resolution on the 
SRC Report. The resolution postponed an evaluation 
of the actual SRC recommendations and concerned 
itself primarily with maintaining discipline in Congress 
ranks in the face of growing discontent. It said: 

The Working Committee, after full consultation 
with their colleagues and others most concerned, 
will later give their general advice and directions. In 
the meantime, they ask for a calm and cooperative 
approach to the Report and the problems dealt with 
in it, which should be seen in their entirety, apart 
from their individual merits. In particular, it calls 
upon Congressmen to avoid the agitational approach. 
More particularly, they should not associate them- 
selves with other parties or groups in any agitation 
or demands. The Committee is of opinion that Con- 
gressmen holding responsible positions, whether in 
Government, Legislatures or in the Organization, 
should function with dignity and avoid taking any 
step which may further the spirit of disunity.’ 

At the invitation of the Congress President (U.N. 
Dhebar) leaders from Maharashtra, Gujerat and Bom- 
bay City converged on New Delhi on October 17 in an 
effort to reach a solution agreeable to all. Led by 
Shankarrao Deo, the Maharashtrian delegation in- 
cluded N. V. Gadgil, a Member of Parliament and a 
vigorous advocate of Samyukta Maharashtra, T. R. 
Deogirikar, President of the MPCC, B. S. Hirey and 
Y. B. Chavan, Ministers in the Bombay State Govern- 
ment, D. K. Kunte, Speaker of the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Assembly, H. V. Pataskar, Union Minister for 
Law and J. K. Bhonsle, Deputy Union Minister for 


12 See Nehru’s letter to PCC Presidents of 7 July 1954 in 
Congress Bulletin No. 5 (June-July, 1954) pp. 251-4. 
13 Congress Bulletin, No. 7 (October, 1955) p. 584. 
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Rehabilitation.’* The proposal which the Congress High 
Command (Nehru, Home Minister G. B. Pant and 
U.N. Dhebar) put before the Maharashtrian delega- 
tion was that there should be three separate units: 
(1) Samyukta Maharashtra with Vidarbha and Marath- 
wada, (2) Gujerat with Saurashtra and Kutch, and 
(3) Bombay City. At the end of five years the city 
would have the option of joining either Maharashtra 
or Gujerat. The Maharashtrian delegation made a 
counter-proposal agreeing to the bilingual state which 
the SRC Report had recommended but with the ad- 
dition of Vidarbha and the provision that Gujerat 
could “opt out” after a period of five years. It was a 
clever manoeuvre, for it would put the Gujeratis in a 
minority position, and if they became dissatisfied they 
could leave after a period of five years, by which time 
Bombay would be an irrevocable part of Maharashtra. 
Everyone recognized the strategem and neither the 
Gujeratis at New Delhi nor the High Command would 
agree to it. The result was that after three days the 
discussions ended without achieving a compromise. 

When the New Delhi talks ended on October 19, 
the Maharashtrian delegation immediately returned to 
Poona for a scheduled meeting of the MPCC. On 
October 21 a resolution endorsing the proposal put 
forward by the delegation in Delhi (namely, bilingual 
Bombay State including Vidarbha)*® was adopted. 
Some index to public sentiment in Maharashtra can be 
found in the apparent difficulty which the advocates 
of this bilingual formula had in convincing their col- 
leagues that it did not mean a retreat from the long 
cherished aim of Samyukta Maharashtra. In moving the 
resolution, N. V. Gadgil emphasized that it was a 
forward step toward the eventual creation of a Ma- 
harashtrian state with Bombay City, and the same point 
was made by B. S. Hirey.’® Hirey also stated that if 
Samyukta Maharashtra were ever tq be created, it 
could only be done through the Congress High Com- 
mand and there was, therefore, no room for violence 
or demonstrations. The resolution itself called upon the 
Marathi-speaking people to maintain a “calm atmo- 
sphere.” 


Reaction of the Leftist Groups 


Having secured the agreement of the MPCC to what 
amounted to only a slightly modified demand for 
Samyukta Maharashtra, Shankarrao Deo now had to 
face the other parties in the Samyukta Maharashtra 
Parishad and convince them of the need for a moderate 
line. The Parishad met in Bombay on October 23. 
Deo presided and representatives of the Praja Socialist 


14 Times of India (Bombay), 18 October 55,1:5. 
15 Full text in Bharat Jyoti (Bombay), 23 October 55,1: 4ff. 
16 Ibid. 
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Party, the Communist Party and other leftist groups 
were present. Deo appealed to the members to refrain 
from “doing anything that might jeopardize the unity 
of the Marathi-speaking people.” He said that he ap- 
preciated the desire in some quarters to launch a strug- 
gle and added: “If need arises, I shall join you in the 
trenches.”'? But for the moment he advised moderation 
in line with the wishes of the Congress High Command. 

According to one account, there were three factions 
at the meeting.'* One was the Congress group which 
supported Deo and the MPCC proposal for a bilingual 
state including Vidarbha. The second was a leftist 
faction headed by R. K. Khadilkar, leader of the re- 
cently formed Mazdoor Kisan Party. They argued for 
immediate demonstrations and hartals (work stoppages) 
demanding a united Maharashtra with Bombay City. 
A middle group, led by S. A. Dange (member of the 
Politbureau of the CPI) was willing to defer action for 
the moment although Dange had already publicly ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the MPCC formula.’® Agree- 
ment on the final non-committal resolution was secured 
only after Deo threatened to resign as President. In- 
stead of endorsing the MPCC formula the resolution 
merely took note of it. In view of the urgency of the 
situation the Parishad resolved to vest all power in the 
President and at the same time stated that “all con- 
stituent parties and individuals should intensify propa- 
ganda in a peaceful and constitutional manner for 
achieving our objective—the Samyukta Maharashtra 
with Bombay City.”*° Congressmen present indicated 
they would adhere to Party discipline and would not 
join in any agitation initiated by other parties. That 
evening Deo addressed a mass rally attended by an 
estimated 125,000 people. “We shall stake everything 
for the creation of Samyukta Maharashtra,” he told 
the crowd, explaining that the MPCC formula was a 
step toward that goal.*? 

Next day leftists in the Parishad made their first 
move to take over leadership of the movement. In a 
statement signed by S. A. Dange, S. M. Joshi (Chair- 
man of the Maharashtra Praja Socialist Party (PSP) 
and a member of the Bombay legislature), R. K. 
Khadilkar and sixteen other Communists, leftists and 
independents, November 6 was designated as “Samyukta 
Maharashtra Demand Day” and the public was urged to 
hold public meetings throughout Maharashtra, Marath- 
wada, Vidarbha and Bombay City.** There was no 
mention of a demonstration or hartal. 


17 Free Press Journal (Bombay), 25 October 55,1:1. 
18 Ibid., 25 October 55,1:1. 

19 Times of India (Bombay), 24 October 55,3. 

20 The Hindu (Madras), 25 October 55,9:3. 

21 Times of India (Bombay), 24 October 55,1:4. 
22 Ibid., 25 October 55,3:5. 
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On October 25 any chance that the MPCC formula 
might have had was laid to rest with the passage of a 
resolution by the Gujerat Pradesh Congress Commit- 
tee (GPCC) which categorically rejected the MPCC 
formula of a bilingual state with Vidarbha, and said 
that if the SRC recommendations were not acceptable 
to the Maharashtrians then the only alternative was 
three states—Maharashtra, Gujerat and Bombay City.** 

The Congress Working Committee was scheduled to 
meet on November 9 to finalize its position on the 
SRC Report. As the day approached, tension began 
to mount in Bombay. There were reports that Ma- 
harashtrian legislators would resign en masse if Sam- 
yukta Maharashtra were not created, and on November 
5 S. K. Patil (President of the Bombay Pradesh Con- 
gress Committee (BPCC)** and longtime opponent 
of linguistic states in general) stated that his organiza- 
tion would hold one hundred meetings a day in sup- 
port of the SRC proposals.*> The leftists, spearheaded 
by the Communists, were already well organized, how- 
ever, and on the same day they held a conference of 
over 5,000 trade union delegates representing 90 unions. 
The meeting was presided over by S. M. Joshi who 
stated that any attempt to separate Bombay City from 
Maharashtra should be strongly resisted by all demo- 
cratic means and by a general strike if necessary.”® 
That evening a mass meeting was addressed by Shankar- 
rao Deo on Chowpatty Sands, the broad beach ad- 
jacent to Bombay’s Marine Drive, which has become 
a traditional site for protest meetings. Next day the 
leftists convened a South Bombay Citizen’s Confer- 
ence attended by nearly 15,000 delegates, presided 
over by S. A. Dange and addressed by Rohit Dave, 
editor of the Praja Socialist Party’s national journal, 
Janata. The meeting rejected the idea of a bilingual 
state and called upon the Parishad to stage a massive 
demonstration on November 18, the day when the 
Rombay Lecislative Assembly was scheduled to con- 
sider the SRC Report.” 

While the leftists led by S. A. Dange and S. M. Joshi 
were whipping up public sentiment, the Congress or- 
ganization was having considerable difficulty in keep- 
ing a check on its Maharashtrian members. Discipline 
broke first in the Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee 
when T. R. Naravane, a Maharashtrian member of the 
BPCC and a Deputy Minister in the Bombay State 


23 Full text in Ibid., 26 October 55,7:3. 

24 Three Pradesh Congress Committees (PCCs) have 
jurisdiction in parts of the present Bombay State: the Ma- 
harashtra PCC, the Bombay City PCC and the Karnatak PCC. 
“Pradesh” means province. 

25 Free Press Journal (Bombay), 7 November 55,1:2. 

26 Ibid., 1:4 and Times of India (Bombay), 6 November 
55,1:4. 

27 Free Press Journal (Bombay), 8 November 55,1:7. 
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Government, presided over a conference of pro-Sam- 
yukta Maharashtra Congressmen on November 6. Dis- 
agreeing with the majority wing of the BPCC, the 
conference (attended by about 2,500 delegates) en- 
dorsed the MPCC formula and opposed the SRC rec- 
ommendations as “unjust and humiliating.”** 

On November 9 the Congress Working Committee 
published a resolution giving its final decision on the 
SRC Report in general and the Bombay question in 
particular. The Working Committee endorsed most of 
the SRC Report, but for Bombay its recommendations 
were entirely different. The resolution stated: 


They [the Working Committee] are of opinion 
that three States should be formed. These should be: 
(1) Maharashtra, comprising the Marathi-speaking 
areas of Bombay State, excluding Bombay City, the 
Marathwada districts of Hyderabad and the Mara- 
thi-speaking area of Madhya Pradesh, that is, the 
Marathi-speaking area of the present Madhya Pra- 
desh, should be invited to join the new Maharashtra 
State and the wishes of the people there should be 
ascertained; (2) Gujerat, comprising the Gujerati- 
speaking areas of the present Bombay State, Saur- 
ashtra and Kutch; (3) Bombay, comprising the area 
at present under the jurisdiction of the Bombay 
Pradesh Congress Committee.*® 

It was hardly a statement calculated to generate en- 


thusiasm in Maharashtra. The Working Committee's 
recommendation to sever Bombay City from Maharastra 
put Maharashtrian Congressmen in a difficult posi- 
tion. In abiding by the decision of the Committee, the 
Maharashtrian Congress would run the grave risk not 
only of losing the leadership of the Samyukta Ma- 
harashtra movement to the Communists and other left- 
ists, but also of seriously weakening its position in the 
general elections scheduled for the first quarter of 1957. 
Statements emanating from New Delhi during this 
period indicate that the central Party leadership was 
determined to maintain discipline, and this fact was 
holding most of the top Maharashtrian leaders in check. 

It was undoubtedly on Shankarrao Deo, the symbol 
of the Maharashtrian movement, that the conflict of 
loyalties weithed most heavily, and like most of the 
other Congressmen, Deo could not make up his mind. 


‘ While reiterating that he had not given up the struggle, 


he argued against any demonstrations or hartals. The 
best the MPCC and Deo could do was to pass a resolu- 
tion urging the Working Committee to reconsider its 
decision.*” 

On November 12 Deo met with S. M. Joshi and the 
Communist leaders S. S. Mirajkar and S. G. Sardesai in 
an attempt to pursuade them to call off plans for a 
hartal on November 18 (S. A. Dange being then in 


28 Ibid., 1:6. 
29 Full text in Ibid., 11 November 55,5:6. 
30 Ibid., 19 November 55,1:7. 
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Delhi conferring with the central CPI leadership). 
They are reported to have refused, and at a mass rally 
on November 16 it was announced that a procession 
to the Legislative Assembly Hall would be led by 
Senapati Bapat, a 75-year old Maharashtrian revolu- 
tionary.*' It was the obvious intention of the leftists to 
have Bapat play Deo’s part as the symbolic head of the 
Maharashtrian struggle, at least for the moment, and 
if the old man should be injured he would make a good 
martyr. Dange, who had returned from Delhi, criti- 
cized Deo’s faith in the goodwill of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee and told the rally that “this goodwill 
requires to be moved a little by people’s action. No 
democratic right is attainable without some action on 
the part of the people.”*? On the same day the Bombay 
Commissioner of Police promulgated an order which 
prohibited any gathering of more than five persons in 
“any assembly for any purpose” for five days beginning 
November 18. The scene was finally set. 

At 1:00 pm on November 18 the procession led by 
Senapati Bapat emerged from Churchgate Station in 
the heart of Bombay and proceeded toward the As- 
sembly Hall. It was immediately stopped by the large 
police contingent that had been stationed in the area, 
and several arrests were made. At this point a crowd 
attempted to invade the nearby park and hold an il- 
legal assembly, but they too were rounded up by the 
police. In the general confusion tear gas and baton 
charges had to be used. Police cordons were kept 
around the Assembly Hall until around 7:00 pm. There 
appears to have been no police firing during the day, 
and by evening Bombay was quiet but tense. 

On November 20 the leftist leaders S. A. Dange and 
M. R. Dandavate, Joint Secretary of the Bombay PSP, 
addressed a mass rally attended by an estimated 10,000 
workers and apparently held in defiance of the ban. 
Here rumors of a general strike planned for November 
21 were confirmed, and, also in defiance of the ban, 
a mass meeting was scheduled for Chowpatty Sands 
the evening of the strike.** 

On the night before the strike the BPCC held a 
meeting on Chowpatty Sands. The crowd, estimated at 
150,000, was addressed by Morarji Desai (the Chief 
Minister) and S. K. Patil (President of the BPCC) 
both regarded as arch-enemies of Samyukta Maharash- 
tra.“* It was a bold and perhaps foolhardy thing to do 
in view of the mounting tension, and before it was over 
it had errupted in violence. Stones and other objects 
were thrown at the speakers, whose voices were barely 


31 Ibid., 18 November 55,3:2 and Times of India (Bom- 
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heard over the uproar. An estimated 100 persons were 
injured and about 50 had to be hospitalized. That eve- 
ning the white homespun Gandhi cap which Morarji 
Desai customarily wears became the odious badge of 
the opponents of Samyukta Maharashtra, and the next 
day anyone wearing such a cap was attacked or stoned. 

On Monday, November 21, the tension which had 
been increasing for several weeks reached its climax 
and some 600,000 workers left their jobs in response to 
the call of the leftist leaders. Almost immediately 
violence exploded over the city and an orgy of rioting 
and destruction resulted in the burning of half a dozen 
buses, 266 arrests, 10 persons killed and 300 injured. 
Of the injured, 80 had bullet wounds from the re- 
peated police firings.** Order was restored late in the 
day when S. M. Joshi emerged from the Legislative 
Assembly where he had denounced the failure to grant 
Samyukta Maharashtra with Bombay City. With the 
aid of a loudspeaker in one of the police vans, he ap- 
pealed to the crowds to stop rioting and to proceed to 
the mass meeting at Chowpatty Sands. Special per- 
mission to hold the meeting had been given by the 
Government in the hope of avoiding further bloodshed. 

On the same day, Shankarrao Deo, whose indecision 
had cost him the leadership of the struggle for Sam- 
yukta Maharashtra, undertook a five day fast of atone- 
ment for the excesses committed by his Maharashtrian 
comrades. 

The November demonstrations indicated that in the 
movement for Samyukta Maharashtra the leftist forces 
in Bombay had an issue with which they could build 
an enormous mass following. This was not a new dis- 
covery; indeed, support for linguistic movements had 
been a cornerstone of Indian Communist policy since 
before independence. As early as April 1952 the Central 
Committee of the CPI had said: “The Party in Ma- 
harashtra has also to take up the issue of Samyukta 
Maharashtra in right earnest. The ignoring of this issue 
by the Party is a serious failing. . . .”*° 

For the Indian Communists, however, there were in 
1955 new complications which cast some doubt on the 
advisability of continued sponsorship of linguistic agi- 
tation against the Government. These complications 
resulted from the improved relations between India 
and the Soviet Union which culminated in Nehru’s 
trip to Russia and the subsequent invitation to the 
Soviet leaders to visit India. Shortly before the special 
clection held in Andhra in February 1955, Pravda had 


35 Times of India (Bombay), 22 November 55,1:3. The 
official report stated that persons with bullet wounds num- 
bered 56. (The Hindu (Madras), 23 November 55,5:4). 

36 Central Committee of the Communist Party of India, 
“On the Results of the General Elections and the Tasks 
Before the Party,” Party Letter No. 5 (April, 1952), p. 24. 


carried an editorial which praised the Nehru Govern- 
ment, not only for its progressive foreign policy, but 
also for what it had done at home. This was an indica- 
tion that the international line on India was about to 
change, and that so long as Nehru continued to be use- 
ful to Soviet foreign policy it would not be in the in- 
terests of world Communism to cause trouble for him on 
the home front. Following the Andhra election a debate 
broke out within the CPI concerning the attitude the 
Party should take toward the Government, and al- 
though strong disagreements have even yet not been 
resolved, official Party policy has moved in the direc- 
tion of less and less direct opposition to the Govern- 
ment. It was at a time not only when debate on this 
question was intense within the CPI, but also when 
linguistic sentiment was at its highest as a result of the 
publication of the SRC Report that Bulganin and 
Khrushchev were scheduled to arrive in India.*7 As it 
actually happened, the Russians arrived in New Delhi 
on November 18, the same day the demonstrations 
against the SRC Report began in Bombay. 


It is now apparent that there was considerable dis- 
agreement within the CPI regarding the role the Party 
should play in the Bombay linguistic agitation. It will 
be remembered that the Congress Working Committee 
resolution calling for three separate states was an- 
nounced on November 9. On November 10 S. A. 
Dange arrived in New Delhi, obviously to consult with 
the Politbureau (of which he himself is a member) 
regarding the line to be taken in view of the new situa- 
tion. That the Bombay Communists were waiting for 
a go-ahead signal from the central leadership is indi- 
cated by the statement on November 11 by P. B. Vaidya 
(Secretary of the Bombay City Committee of the CPI) 
that a final decision on whether or not there would be 
a demonstration would be taken in a day or two, in 
other words, when Dange returned.** 

During Dange’s visit to New Delhi the Politbureau 
passed a resolution on the SRC Report and the Work- 
ing Committee decision. Dated November 14, it was a 
moderate resolution which said that the SRC Report 
“marks a further success in the struggle of our people 
for linguistic provinces. . . .” Nowhere did it call for 
agitation or struggle. Instead it urged the people to 
“not rouse passions against people speaking different 
languages.” On the Maharashtrian situation it had only 
this to say: 

. .. in the face of the overwhelming feeling of the 


Maharashtrian people, the SRC’s recommendation 
for the formation of the bilingual State of Bombay 


37 Despite the fact that the SRC Report was delayed, 
there is no evidence that its publication was deliberately timed 
to coincide with the arrival of the Russian leaders. 

38 Free Press Journal (Bombay), 13 November 55,20: 2. 
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and Vidarbha could not be maintained. The Work- 
ing Committee of the Congress has recommended 
the formation of Samyukta Maharashtra State and 
Maha [greater] Gujerat. 

However, the same considerations of Big Business 
interests that had led to the reactionary recommen- 
dations of the SRC have weighed heavily with the 
Working Committee also; as a result, it has recom- 
mended the constitution of Bombay City into a 
separate State thus virtually handing it over to Big 
Business. 

The Polit Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of India hopes that the unity of the 
working class and the democratic people of Bombay 
will defeat these manoeuvres and lead to its in- 
corporation in Samyukta Maharashtra of which it is 
a part.®*® 

The resolution then authorized continued support of 
the Samyukta Maharashtra movement, but did not 


specify the action to be taken. 


Dilemma of the Communist Party 


Dange returned to Bombay on November 12 and 
immediately met with the PSP leader (S. M. Joshi) and 
with Shankarrao Deo. This was the meeting, already 
mentioned, at which Joshi and Dange were reported 
to have refused Deo’s entreaties to call off the demon- 
stration set for November 18. The November 18 dem- 
onstration, however, was not as important as the gen- 
eral strike, nor was it as likely to result in violence. 
A demonstration on the 18th could easily be brought 
under control by the 23rd, the day on which the Soviet 
leaders were scheduled to visit Bombay, but a general 
strike on the 21st might cause such turmoil as to spoil 
the reception for Bulganin and Khrushchev. 

Dange was caught in a dilemma. He may have 
wanted to go ahead with the strike and was no doubt 
pushed in this direction by the other major leader in 
Bombay, B. T. Ranadive whose penchant for violent 
tactics was amply demonstrated by his tenure as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the CPI during its 1948-50 period of 
illegal “armed struggle.” On the other hand, it would 
certainly be unwise for the Communists to be responsi- 
ble for spoiling the Soviet leaders’ visit, for this would 
not only go against world Communist strategy, but 
would also give the Government and opposition part:es 
an argument that could be used against them in the 
next election. 

The decision to call the general strike was an- 
nounced on November 18.*° The only available account 
of the deliberation which preceded the decision ap- 
pears in the organ of the Revolutionary Socialist Party 
(RSP), one of the leftist groups participating in the 
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Action Committee that was now at the head of the 
movement: 


There was a great deal of hesitation among the 
leaders of the Action Committee when they met on 
November 19 to decide about the general strike. The 
CPI and PSP leaders were vacillating. The CPI 
leaders were anxious to avoid a strike in view of the 
expected visit of the Soviet leaders, Marshal Bul- 
ganin and Nikita Khrushchev on November 23. The 
ranks of the CPI, however, supported the strike call 
in defiance of the leadership. 

Dange, the CPI leader who attended the Action 
Committee meeting handled the situation with a 
great deal of tact. His strategy was to get out of the 
“tight corner” by placing the blame on the PSP 
leaders, a section of whom had opposed the strike 
call. It appeared as though the leaders were backing 
out. Thanks to the perserverance of the MKP 
{ Mazdoor Kisan Party] comrades and militant work- 
ers of the CPI, PSP, SP [Socialist Party, Ram- 
manohar Lohia’s defecting Praja Socialists], RSP, 
the strike decision was endorsed by the Action Com- 
mittee.*? 

This account is not contradicted by S$. A. Dange’s own 
version of the decision given in his speech at the rally 
on November 18. A press report of his sneech states: 

. addressing the meeting, Shri S. A. Dange, 

Communist leader, said that there were two opinions 

in the Committee with regard to the timing of the 

strike, one favoring an immediate strike and the 
other favoring a strike at some later date. He himself 

did not favor an immediate strike because it would 

take some time in making preparations for staging 

a successful strike.** 

By November 20 Dange was either willing or had 
resigned himself to the strike, as is revealed by an inter- 
esting press account of his speech at the mass rally on 
the eve of the strike: 


He [Dange] warned that the struggle would not 
be interrupted even by the arrival of Marshal Bul- 
ganin and other distinguished visitors of the USSR 
in Bombay, nor would they be cowed down by lathis 
[large batons used by the police in charging crowds] 
and bullets. 

“If the Congress Working Committee wanted to 
give a warm welcome to the Russian dignitaries, it 
should not have taken the erroneous decision on the 
States Reorganization Commission’s report. You can- 
not expect people in turmoil to give a hearty wel- 
come to our guests. But we are a disciplined lot and 
shall do even that,” he said.** 


41 “Struggle for Samyukta Maharashtra,” The Call, Vol. 
VIII, No. 8 (December, 1955) pp. 13-14. Note that this ac- 
count says that the decisive meeting was held on November 
19, although two press reports (Free Press Journal, 20 No- 
vember 55,1:1 and Times of India, 19 November 55,11:2) 
state that the strike was announced at a mass rally November 
18. Either The Call is in error or some effort was made at a 
meeting the next day to call off the strike. All accounts agree 
there were two meetings. 
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It is impossible from these fragmentary accounts to 
discover exactly what was in the minds of S. A. Dange 
and the Communist leaders during this period, but it 
is possible to evaluate some of the forces that may have 
influenced his decision to support the strike. It seems 
obvious from the large crowds which the Maharash- 
trian meetings were able to draw, from the real diffi- 
culty the Congress organization had in keeping its 
members in line, and from the size and violence of the 
November 21 riots, that the Maharashtrian movement 
had reached the stage where it was almost out of con- 
trol. The movement demanded leadership and any 
party that refused to provide it would lose this 
powerful force to its opponents. This problem probably 
weighed as heavily on the Communists as on the Con- 
gress, for national party discipline is even more neces- 
sary to the former than to the latter. The November 
14 resolution of the Central Committee gives no clue 
as to the lengths to which the central CPI leadership 
was prepared to go to work for the incorporation of 
Bombay City into Samyukta Maharashtra, but it seems 
unlikely in view of the current international line that 
they would openly sanction a general strike that showed 
such great potential for violence as the one in Bombay. 
One must concede, however, that this is only specula- 
tion, for the evidence is incomplete. But on this question 
one should not overlook the testimony of the Bombay 
tabloid newspaper Blitz, a pro-Soviet weekly which 
frequently manifests a better understanding of Soviet 
policy than the official Communist Party organ. It 
should also be noted that Blitz’s editor, R. K. Karanjia, 
accompanied Prime Minister Nehru on his tour of the 
Soviet Union. In Blitz for November 26 Karanjia, in 
a signed article, attacked S. A. Dange for his role in 
the November 21 riots. Said Karanjia: 


Communist behaviour in respect of the linguistic 
riot, to which they also gave their leadership, was 
. . . deplorable. . . . 

We suspect the existence of a Beria-Trotskyite 
group within the Party leadership in Bombay which 
would not be too unhappy about the Socialist con- 
spiracy to break up the reception planned for the 
Soviet leaters. However that may be, Mr. Dange 
has lost all claims to responsibility or even sanity by 
giving the name of “revolutionary discipline” to the 
most outrageous excesses of goondaism [hooligan- 
ism]. The Communist Party will not easily live down 
this new wound which it has sought to inflict upon 
our freedom.** 

And in an unsigned article in a subsequent issue 
Blitz said: 

To our knowledge, Soviet leader Khrushchev, when 
informed of the Bombay disturbances preceding to 
his own arrival in Bombay, lost his temper and 
struck out angrily against the misbehaviour of the 
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Communists involved in the trouble. Communist 
countries are, if anything, genuinely sorry in their 
own self-interest, because of their fundamental sup- 
port to the foreign policy of the Nehru Govern- 
ment.*° 
Khrushchev and Bulganin were scheduled to arrive 
in Bombay on Wednesday, Nevember 23, 1955. The 
strike and main violence occurred on Monday, and 
although the city had calmed down considerably by 
Tuesday, there was still much bitterness in the air. All 
of this was temporarily submerged, however, in the 
massive reception that was accorded the Soviet leaders. 
Enormous crowds met them at the airport and cheered 
them as they drove through the city. Shortly after their 
arrival, someone executed what only can be regarded 
as one of the cleverest political gambits of the period by 
giving Bulganin and Khrushchev Gandhi caps to wear. 
They put them on and wore them as they drove through 
the city streets in an open car and as they addressed 
the huge crowd at the civic reception in Vallabhbhai 
Patel Stadium.** It seems unlikely that the Soviet 
leaders or their advisers did not appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the Gandhi caps and did not know that the 
Bombay Communists had made them the odious symbol 
of Morarji Desai’s opposition to Samyukta Maharash- 
tra. At any rate, whether intentional or not, the gesture 
had the appearance of a rebuke to the Communists and 
an endorsement of the Congress. That Bulganin and 
Khrushchev would play a role tending to weaken the 
opposition to the ruling party and pull the rug from 
under the CPI in an area where the Congress was in 
serious difficulty is a fact of great significance.** 
Although Bombay was quiet for a while after the 
visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev, the discontent of 
the Maharashtrian population was in no way assuaged. 
On November 27 the BPCC attempted to hold another 


meeting at Chowpatty to explain the three-state form-_ 


45 Blitz, 25 February 56,2. 
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ula, but violence erupted again and thirty people were 
injured. Firecrackers and old shoes were thrown at 
S.K. Patil as he tried to speak. Undaunted, he said that 
the BPCC would organize so many meetings that “the 
hooligans will run out of stones.”** Later developments 
were to prove that he was mistaken. ‘ 

Among Maharashtrian Congressmen there was consid- 
erable dissatisfaction with New Delhi’s unyielding policy, 
but there was little that they could do about it. Deo 
and other Maharashtrians traveled again to the capital 
and in further conferences with G.B. Pant and Nehru 
tried to get the High Command’s decision reversed. 
But S.K. Patil and others went to Delhi too, and the 
decision remained as it was—three separate states. 

Debate on the SRC Report began in the Parliament 
on December 14. While the debate was going on ninety 
demonstrators were arrested in Bombay after an attempt 
to march on the Bombay City Corporation, the mu- 
nicipal governing body.*® The Corporation itself was 
debating a resolution introduced by Ram Joshi of the 
Praja Socialist Party which called for immediate forma- 
tion of Samyukta Maharashtra with Bombay City. 
On December 22 the resolution was passed 63 to 0. 
with 47 loyal Congressmen walking out in protest.*° 
Twenty-three dissident Congressmen voted with the 
leftists in favor of the resolution, and the split in the 
Congress Party was brought into sharp focus on De- 
cember 27 with the resignation from the Bombay State 
Cabinet of the Maharashtrian Deputy Minister for 
Prohibition, T.R. Naravane. 

At the conclusion of the annual conference of the 
Bombay Committee of the CPI held from December 
23 to 26, P.B. Vaidya (the newly elected Secretary) 
announced to the press that “The final and decisive stage 
of the struggle for Samyukta Maharashtra is fast ap- 
proaching.”® (The official Communist press carried 
no account of the Bombay conference although 
most other provincial conferences were reported in 
detail.) Vaidya called on Shankarrao Deo “to stop 
all negotiations and to call an urgent meeting of the 
All Party Samyukta Maharashtra Parishad to chalk 
out a program of direct action.” He also annouced 
that all Communist Party members and sympathizers 
should prepare for demonstrations and hartals on Janu- 
ary 28 or the “day on which the legislature meets.” 
Obviously that group within the Bombay Party which 
favored violence was in control. 

On December 30 S.A. Dange issued a carefully worded 
statement which took note of speculation that the 
government would decide to administer Bombay City 
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from New Delhi. Said Dange: 

It is strange how all proposals, pretending to 
find a solution of the problem of Samyukta Maha- 
hashtra with Bombay City, have one common feature 
—namely, they all deprive the Maharashtrians of 
their legitimate national claim and they all seek to 
satisfy only this or that commercial interest. It seems 
Maharashtra can exist only as a serf nation in the 
service of the Commerce of Bombay City or the 
Commerce of the Delhi Empire. 

Then Dange suggested what he thought should be 
done. 

I think it is necessary to advise some measures 
of non-cooperation and even social boycott through 
Maharashtra of Ministers and Legislators who do the 
job of black-legging, when people like Naravane are 
victimized and thrown out of the Cabinet and even 
asked to resign from the Legislature. 

Such a movement, while it must be peaceful, 
must be sharp enough to let these gentlemen know 
the intense feeling of the Maharashtra people. Every 
town and village must act and show to these “Dealers 
in Commerce” where they stand, because it seems 
the great sacrifices of November 21 and the vote 
of the Bombay Corporation have not brought any 
sense to them. 

Let all parties and individuals unite to defend 
Maharashtra because it is no longer a question of 
Bombay City alone but the very existence and 
growth of the Maratha people, their culture, com- 
merce, language and all, within this our united free 
India.*? 

The events of November had made it clear that 
a demonstration which might begin peacefully could not, 
in the explosive atmosphere of Bombay, remain peaceful. 
The appearance of this statement in the official Com- 
munist journal, therefore, suggests that at this point 
the central leadership of the Party was prepared to 
sanction steps that would inevitably lead to violence. 

On January 3 the Bombay leftists held a conference 
to decide on future action. Attended by S.A. Dange 
and representatives of the PSP and other parties, the 
conference designated January 7 as “Unilingual Sam- 
yukta Maharashtra Day.” In view of the November 
21 disturbances any reasonable person should have been 
able to forecast that additional “direct action” demon- 
strations would certainly result in violence. Nevertheless, 
even responsible Maharashtrians had reached the point 
where they were willing to take the risk. Among them 
was Dr. M.R. Jayakar (Vice-Chancellor of Poona Uni- 
versity) who told a lawyers’ conference in Bombay 
January 8 that the only way open to Maharashtrians 
for the achievement of their goal was agitation, “agi- 
tation which need not necessarily mean violence.”’** 

Bombay remained tense but peaceful until January 
16 when the Government of India announced its final 
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decision on Bombay—the city would remain separate 
and would be administered from New Delhi."* The 
Prime Minister explained the Governmeut’s position in 
a nation-wide broadcast from New Delhi. In general it 
was an appeal for unity and a request to abjure violence, 
but it contained a curious statement about Bombay. 
“Bombay City,” said Nehru, “as is well known, is geo- 
graphically surrounded by Maharashtra and may be con- 
sidered part of it. Even in this city, the dominant lingu- 
istic group consists of Maharashtrians.” But he offered 
no explanation as to why it should be kept separate from 
Maharashtra except that the city had been “the pride 
not only of those who live in Bombay but the whole 
of India.”’** It is not surprising that Maharashtrians 
telt that the logic of geography and population (which 
prevailed in the case of Madras) was being annulled 
in the case of Bombay, and that the treatment they were 
being accorded was discriminatory. 


Arrest of Leftist Leaders 


Anticipating trouble from the announcement, the 
Bombay Government, between three and six in the 
morning before the broadcast, rounded up thirteen 
leftist leaders of the Samyuktra movement. Most of them 
were Communists and leaders of such leftist groups 
as the Mazdoor Kisan Party and the Revolutionary 
Communist Party. No Congressmen or Praja Socialists 
were arrested.*® Despite the arrests, the machinery for 
a massive demonstration began to move. On the same 
day thousands of textile workers began leaving their 
jobs and other industrial workers joined them. By 
January 17 almost all textile mills in the city were 
shut down and violence had broken out in several 
places. 

It is open to doubt whether the preventive arrests 
made in the early hours of January 16 constituted the 
most sensible means of dealing with such a potentially 
explosive situation. They certainly did not disorganize 
the Maharashtrian leftists and they had the effect of 
uniting Maharashtrians of all parties in protest. That 
same evening a meeting of representatives of all parties 
including the Congress met in Poona and issued a joint 
statement saying that “no amount of repression would 
be able to suppress the movement for Samyukta.”** 
And in Bombay S.M. Joshi spoke to a Maharashtrian 
conference saying: “I want to tell the Bombay Govern- 
ment that we Maharashtrians will never surrender to 
force and shall continue our struggle relentlessly until 
victory.””** 

On January 17 Ajoy Ghosh (General Secretary of the 
CPI) issued a statement from New Delhi criticizing 
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the Government’s decision to keep Bombay separate. 
Like the earlier statement of Dange, it charged the 
Government with catering to the interests of big business. 
Ghosh did not, however, suggest (as Dange had done) 
that there should be any “measures of non-cooperation.” 
The most he would say was that “the people will not 
take these things lying down.”°* Since this was the only 
official statement to emerge from the Politbureau meet- 
ing, and since it represented a considerable retreat 
from the position taken by Dange in his December 30 
statement, it appears that the central leadership had 
decided upon a more moderate course of action and 
may not have been willing to sponsor a general strike 
and hartal. 

By January 18 Bombay City was in the grip of mob 
violence and arson, transportation was disrupted, a 
complete hartal was observed by all business establish- 
ments and police firing had to be resorted to in 
several areas. Forty-seven textile mills were closed and 
railroad yards and docks were shut down. Despite a 
curfew ordered by the Bombay Government, leftists 
were able to hold a mass meeting at which they issued 
a call for a general strike and hartal for January 19. 
Keshavarao Gore of the Socialist Party told the meeting 
that Maharashtrians were now struggling against “not 
only the Bombay Government but also the Union Gov- 
ernment.”*° The PSP was not associated with this meet- 
ing or the strike call. 

On January 19 the situation almost got out of control 
and the police used sten guns in firings against demon- 
strators who defied the curfew and rioted in the streets 
all over the city. Effigies of Nehru and Gandhi were 
burned, and according to press accounts pictures of 
the Mahatma were adorned with garlands of old shoes. 
In Poona 51 members of the Poona Corporation resign- 
ed their seats in protest.*' Shankarrao Deo announced 
that he would undertake another fast, although the pur- 
pose was not clear, and the Executive Committee of the 
MPCC called on all Maharashtrian ministers, deputy 
ministers, legislators and members of parliament to 
resign their offices in protest.** 

On the same day, while violence was at its peak, the 
leftist leaders met and issued a statement calling off 
the strike and hartal and urging “workers, students 
and others to resume work from tomorrow and help 
restore normal conditions.” At the same time it request- 
ed the people “to prepare for the new phase of struggle 
by enrolling thousands as volunteers and consolidating 
their organization in every mill, factory, chawl, school, 
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college and office.”** The appeal had the effect of im- 
proving the situation although there were continued 
sporadic outbursts of violence on January 20 and there 
was no significant return of workers to their jobs. An 
appeal by the leftist leaders to the Bombay Government 
for sound trucks with which they could tour the worst 
affected areas with a back-to-work appeal was turned 
down, but Shankarrao Deo, $.M. Joshi and T.R. Nara- 
vane did tour the city making street-corner talks in an 
effort to induce the people to return to normal ac- 
tivities.** But it was not until January 23 that order 
was once again restored in the city. 

The extent of the damage and the number of deaths 
caused during the January riots is likely to be a matter 
of controversey for some time. The Bombay Government 
insists that only 76 persons died, but foreign correspond- 
ents generally agree that the number was between 250 
and 400.°° In general, the Government tried to play 
down the riots and even went to the extent of censor- 
ing news stories and photographs filed for transmission 
abroad. 

One curious fact about the Bombay Government’s 
handling of the riots was the arrests of the Samyukta 
Maharashtra leaders on January 16. The most notable 
thing about this action is its peculiar selectivity. Al- 
though the police did detain such Communist leaders 
as S.G. Patkar, $.S. Mirajkar, S.G. Sardesai (all members 
of the Central Committee of the CPI) and Nana Patil 
(President of the All India Kisan Sabha and a leading 
Samyukta Maharashtra agitator from Satara District), 
they did not arrest B.T. Ranadive or P.B. Vaidya who 
by their past records and recent public statements should 
certainly have been known to the authorities as favor- 
ing violence as a tactic. Nor did they arrest R.K. 
Khadilkar, General Secretary of the Mazdoor Kisan 
Party which, as has been shown, favored the general 
strike in November and had been part of the more 
militant faction in the Action Committee. It is possible 
that the police could not find these people, but if that 
is the case there is no mention of it in the press which 
does give the names of others who could not be located. 
Thus the spectacular round-up in the early morning of 
January 16 actually left at large those elements in the 
Action Committee which were most inclined toward 
violent action. 

To add to this mystery is the fact that the leftist 
request for sound trucks to help pacify the city was made 
in person to the Chief Minister on January 20 by a left- 
ist delegation led by R.K. Khadilkar and Vinayak 
Bhave (CPI).°° The Bombay Government’s Director 
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of Publicity explained to the press the next day the 
Chief Minister had refused these facilities to the leftists 
telling them “that they were responsible for inciting 
the masses into the present hooliganism and that some 
of them had openly complimented the mobs for their 
spontaneous response.” The Chief Minister had told the 
delegation that “they were free to go and appeal to 
the people on their own.”*’ One might ask why the 
Chief Minister did not have these leftists detained if 
he thought they were responsible for inciting the riots. 
Bhave was picked up the next day, but Khadilkar 
was not. 

Another curious aspect of police activities during this 
period was the arrest of S.A. Dange who had been in 
New Delhi consulting with his fellow members of the 
Politbureau. it was while Dange was in Delhi that 
Ajoy Ghosh had issued his statement of January 17 
indicating that the Politbureau had adopted a moderate 
line. Dange returned to Bombay on the evening of 
January 18, the first day of widespread violence and 
the day the leftists met and decided to call a general 
strike. Dange was arrested at the airport before he had 
any opportunity to contact his comrades.** If Dange 
had any instructions from the Politbureau, he was pre- 
vented thereby from delivering them. 

Even more puzzling was an interview which the 
Governor of Bombay gave to B.T. Ranadive on the 
evening of January 19.°° As reported in the Communist 
press, Ranadive told the Governor that the Government 
was preventing the leftists from holding the meetings 
that would enable them to restore calm to the city. 
Regardless of what transpired, the interview did indicate 
that the authorities knew where Ranadive was and 
could have arrested him at that time. They did not. 
Nor did they arrest him on December 21 when, as a 
result of renewed violence, they picked up about a dozen 
more Communists including G.M. Adhikari, Vinayak 
Bhave and Prabhakar Sanzgiri.’° In view of such curious 
circumstances it is not surprising that Maharashtrians 
have been bitter over the central Government’s consist- 
ent refusal to order a judicial inquiry into the whole 
affair. 


Central Administration of Bombay 

After the January riots the situation in Bombay 
State continued to deteriorate. In March the Govern- 
ment’s States Reorganization Bill incorporating the plan 
for a centrally administered Bombay City was intro- 
duced in the Lok Sabha (central parliament). It was 
then referred to a Joint Select Committee for study. 
During the entire period the leftist forces in Bombay 
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continued to hold meetings and stage demonstrations 
in favor of Samyukta Maharashtra with Bombay City. 
It was in protest against this local agitation that the All 
India Congress Committee held its meeting in Bombay 
in June. While Maharashtrian agitators rioted outside 
the meeting place and stoned the cars of Congress 
officials, Nehru told his audience that the Government 
would not yield to violence and intimidation. As for the 
effect the Congress Party’s position on Bombay might 
have on the coming elections in Maharashtra, he said: 
“Let the elections go to hell. I am tired of listening 
to talks of pleasing this party and that party. To base 
one’s actions and policies on election prospects is the 
mentality of weak-minded men.”’** 

At a mass meeting marred by further violence, Nehru 
announced that the Government would hold to its 
decision to administer Bombay City from the Center. 
He added, however, in a statement that subsequently 
provoked considerable controversy, that in five years 
“the citizens of this great city should be the arbiters 
of its destiny”. “It might be well asked”, he said, “why 
the future of Bombay should not be decided here and 
now. My answer would be that for the moment 
the city of Bombay has disqualified itself to decide 
so.”"* The statement implied that regardless of the 
fate of the States Reorganization Bill, the issue would 
be opened again after five years. It was taken as a 
signal for further agitation. 

When the report of the Joint Select Committee was 
presented to Parliament late in July, Maharashtrians 
moved their agitation to New Delhi and demonstrated 
in front of the Parliament building. Further complicating 
the situation, the Finance Minister, C.D. Deshmukh, 
made good his earlier threats and resigned from the 
Cabinet. He delivered yet another blow to the Govern- 
ment’s prestige by going before Parliament and attack- 
ing the Prime Minister’s handling of the Bombay prob- 
lem. Deshmukh charged that Nehru’s statement in 
Bombay about letting the city decide its own fate 
after five years was improper. “This instance,” he said, 
“is typical of the cavalier and unconstitutional manner 
in which decisions have been taken and announced on 
behalf of the Cabinet by certain unauthorized members 
of the Cabinet, including the Prime Minister, in matters 
concerning the reorganization of States. The separation 
of Andhra from Tamil Nad was decided upon and 
announced by the Prime Minister without reference 
to the Cabinet. The decision of last January in regard 
to placing Bombay city under central administration was 
again without prior reference to the Cabinet. . . .”"* 

The Prime Minister replied that these charges were 
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unfair, and in a voice described as “quivering with 
emotion” he said: 

I am also something, after all. I am the Prime 
Minister of India and the Prime Minister is the Prime 
Minister. He can lay down the policy of the govern- 
ment. 

I too know something about democratic procedure, 
about party procedure. I know something of what 
the Prime Minister's duties are and that in the 
Constitution the Prime Minister is the linchpin of 
the Government. To say that the Prime Minister 
cannot make a statement is a monstrous statement 
itself.** 

As the debate in Parliament progressed it became 
apparent that the Government’s proposal of two states 
and a centrally administered Bombay City was not the 
best solution. A considerable body of non-Maharashtrian 
opinion now subscribed to the argument that geography 
placed Bombay City in Maharashtra and that it was 
poor politics to keep them separate. But the Govern- 
ment could not change its position without appearing 
to be giving in to violence, and this Nehru was deter- 
mined not to do. The situation cried out for some sort of 
face-saving formula. It was provided on August 2 
when a group of Congress and Opposition members 
joined in issuing a statement in favor of the revival 
of the MPCC formula, that is, a large bilingual state in- 
cluding all Marathi and Gujerati areas. The sponsors 
of this plan included such persons as Asoka Mehta, the 
leading strategist of the PSP, Purshottamdas Tandon, 
an ultra-conservative former Congress President, Ach- 
arya Kripalani, leader of the Opposition in Parliament 
and S.K. Patil, President of the BPCC. The wide sup- 
port which the proposal received from all quarters is 
an index of the growing appreciation of the danger 
involved in allowing the problem to remain unsolved 
much longer. Practically all Gujerati and Maharash- 
trian MPs supported the move. The main exception 
was N.V. Gadgil who had supported it in October but 
regarded its revival as an attempt to bloc the creation 
of Samyukta Maharashtra including Bombay City which 
he felt all-India public opinion was now prepared to 
concede. His was the only dissenting vote when the 
Congress caucus endorsed the plan on August 6, and 
on August 10 the amended States Reorganization Bill 
was passed by the House. 


It was now the turn of the Gujeratis to go into the 
streets to demonstrate, and they lost no time in doing 
so. The industrial city of Ahmedabad immediately 
became the scene of bloody rioting and police firings 
which continued for several days. Morarji Desai, who 
now supported the new plan, journeyed to Ahmedabad 
to speak in favor of it, but his speech received an almost 
total boycott. In an effort to get a hearing he even 


undertook a fast. At this writing the violence appears 
to be under control, but the situation remains tense. 

Certain conclusions would seem to emerge from this 
description of the problem of Bombay. The most obvious 
is that the demand for Samyukta Maharashtra has 
become a genuine popular movement which has the 
support of the broad masses of the people in Mahar- 
ashtra. The clearest indication of this is the difficulty 
which the three national parties, Congress, the PSP 
and the Communist Party, had in maintaining discipline 
on this issue. Popular sentiment in Maharashtra was 
such that no party could risk allowing the leadership 
of the movement to fall into the hands of its opponents. 
This gave tremendous power to such fringe parties 
as the Mazdoor Kisan Party. With no national respon- 
sibilities of any consequence this party was able to go 
as far on this issue as its local leadership desired. 
Because of this, men like Joshi of the Praja Socialist 
Party, Dange of the Communist Party and Naravane 
of the Congress could go along with their national 
leadership only at the cost of considerable damage to 
their local party organizations and their prospects in 
the next election. Had there been no pressure from a 
regional organization like the MKP, they might have 
been better able to maintain party discipline. 

A second conclusion is that the Congress Party may 
suffer significant losses in the next election in the new 
Bombay State. Neither the Maharashtrians nor the 
Gujeratis yet have their own state, and if the blame 
for this can be fixed on the Congress, a big protest 
vote is likely. The size of such a protest vote can 
only be a matter of conjecture, for the situation contains 
a great number of variable factors, the most important 
being the ability of the opposition forces to arrive at 
some scheme of dividing up the constituencies to 
avoid three-cornered contests. Important in this respect 
is the new national line of the Communist Party which 
calls for broad “united front” tactics and the apparent 
growing sentiment within the PSP to collaborate in 
such a plan. Jayaprakash Narayan, the unofficial but 
powerful leader of the PSP, has been reliably reported 
to be in favor of “electoral adjustments” within the 
Communists and other leftist parties all over India 
to vote the Congress out of power.** If the opposition 
forces can remain united and if they capitalize on the 
linguistic question (the first “if” is a big one), they 
will pose a serious challenge to Congress rule in other 
parts of India as well as in Bombay. 


A third conclusion is that the machinery of parlia- 
mentary government is not yet well appreciated by the 
masses of the Indian people as a device for the redress 
of grievances. Demonstrations, hartals, strikes, fasting 
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and violence are still regarded as the primary means of 
protest. Such a view is not weakened by the tendency 
among responsible government and party leaders to 
employ extra-parliamentary techniques, the fast of 
Morarji Desai being the best recent example. This is 
not to say that the people will not also register protest 
by means of the ballot box, but it does suggest that 
the ballot is still a long way from becoming the medium 
of ultimate appeal. Nehru realizes this, and it is un- 
doubtedly for this reason that he made so many state- 
ments during the spring to the effect that the Govern- 
ment’s decision on Bombay need not to be regarded as 
final. “I have said repeatedly”, he told a press confer- 
ence in April, “there is no finality about this. Many 
times I have said, and I say it again, but it should 
not be reopened in the context of strife and coercion. 
That is my point. Otherwise, one can always reconsider 
it and in a different atmosphere.”** By these remarks 
Nehru meant that through parliamentary means the 
people were free to change any decision of the Govern- 
ment and even the Government itself. Unfortunately, 
however, these statements had the effect of creating 
the impression that the Government was vacillating and 
that further agitation might win the inclusion of Bombay 
City in Samyukta Maharashtra. 

Among the factors which hold India together today 
two stand out above all others to the foreign observer. 
They are the personality of the Prime Minister and the 
widespread use of the English language. In a tragic 
example of throwing the baby out with the bathwater, 
chauvinism triumphed over reason in 1950 and prompt- 
ed the adoption of a constitutional provision which 
called for the replacement of English with Hindi, a 
language as poorly equipped for the needs of a modern 
state as it is deeply resented by the more than 200 
million Indians who do not speak it. Fortunately, in 
recent months there has been a noticeable tendency 
among responsible Indians to re-examine the language 
question and to give greater weight than previously 
to the unifying and modernizing role which English 
has played for over a hundred years. 

As for the Prime Minister, some insight into his role 
in keeping India a single unified state can be gained 
from a recent article by Shriman Narayan, one of the 
Congress Party’s General Secretaries. Writing in the 
official Party journal, Narayan said: “. . . I would 
earnestly appeal to all in all humility on one thing. That 
is: If you say that you have faith in our Leader, have 
full faith in him. The Leader has said many times that 
nothing is final and that things will be reconsidered 
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when conditions become normal. Why do we lack that 
faith? I think we must not lack faith in the Prime 
Minister of India who is today regarded not only as 
the leader of this land, but as a leader who has shown 
a new light to the world. We must not lack this faith, 
whether it is Bombay, Bellary, Orissa or any other part 
of this country”’.”7 

The capital “L” is an indicator of the power which 
the Prime Minister derives from his enormous prestige. 
That he has used it as sparingly as he has is no less 
remarkable than the moderation he has employed on 
such questions as Goa, Kashmir and American military 
assistance to Pakistan, when the temptation to seize 
upon an external enemy as a device for creating intern- 
al unity must have been very great. The propensity for 
petty intrigue and violence which his countrymen 
have demonstrated on the linguistic issue must weigh 
heavily on the Prime Minister, and it must have sadden- 
ed him to say, as he did in his speech on this year’s 
anniversary of the Mahatma’s death, “We are all small 
men living in a big country.””* 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


AS I SEE INDIA. By Robert Trumbull. New York: William 
Sloane Associates. 1956. 256 pp. $4.00. 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES CAN DO ABOUT INDIA. 
By Eustace Seligman. New York: New York University 
Press. 1956. 56 pp. $2.95. 


These books are both attempts to ’simplify Indie’s problems 
for an uninformed audience. Neither makes any attempt to 
convey the color or feel of the “real” India. Robert Trum- 
bull for seven years the India correspondent for the New York 
Times, has obviously visited more places and seen more things 
than he reports here. His chapters are objective, written 
strictly from the outside as if it were not good manners to reveal 
one’s reactions to a situation. Only the monumental figure 
of Mahatma Gandhi excites the barest sentimental reference, 
and this in only a few lines. Undoubtedly the author must 
have been deeply moved by the incident, yet his embarrass- 
ment in discussing it disconcerts the reader. But Mr. Trum- 
bull is quickly back to his straight newspaper coverage of 
all important problems of India, amplifying his regular dis- 
patches with glimpses of people and places, but pausing only 
over Jawaharlal Nehru and Vinoba Bhave to give insightful 
comments. Incidently he has not corrected earlier inaccuracies ; 
for instance his election figures are still those estimates 
used during the actual elections and not the corrected figures 
since published. The total voter turnout during the 1951-52 
elections was 51 percent and not 9 as Mr. Trumbull records. 

All in all, Mr. Trumbull’s book is a sophisticated and super- 
ficial survey, dealing with India as if environment and culture 
had no bearing upen political problems. Yet for the reader 
who prefers to paint in his own colors, it is a useful intro- 
ductory essay, charting the important issues in India today, 
summarizing opposing views, and clarifying America’s attitudes. 
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Mr, Trumbull does this much more successfully than does 
Eustace Seligman whose little book purports to tell the United 
States what can be done about India. Aimed, it would seem, 
at such prejudiced groups as the American Legion, Mr. Selig- 
man takes the various arguments against India and counters 
them with reasoned, but not always convincing, rebuttals. 
The book is short, making no pretense at originality and is 
sometimes simplified to the point of inaccuracy and cliché. 
This sort of fact sheet should be in a cheap paperback 
edition; to sell this book for $2.95 is not only presumptuous 
but defeats the whole purpose of its publication. Both books 
are sympathetic to India; and both authors obviously under- 
stand India’s problems and ideas more completely than their 
works convey. 


University of California, Berkeley IRENE TINKER 


AT THE FEET OF MAHATMA GANDHI. By Rajendra 
Prasad. New York: Philosophical Library. 1956. 350 pp. 
$6.00. 


In this book the President of the Indian Republic tells 
intimately of his friend Mahatma Gandhi, with whom he was 
closely associated for many years. Here is no critical ap- 
, praisal nor is there much which is essentially new. The por- 
trait as we have had it for many years from the writings of 
Gandhi himself and the books about him is not substantially 
altered. Yet Dr. Prasad writes vividly and gives many details 
which even those most familiar with Gandhi will gladly wel- 
come. We see Gandhi with his profound belief in God, his 
practice of prayer, his conviction that if success was not 
achieved in any matter the reason was to be found in some 
fault or defect in himself, his fasts for self-purification, his 
respect for truth, his pains to achieve the exact usage of 
words, his effort to break untouchability, his punctuality, his 
austere living habits, his simplification of marriage ceremonies, 
his opposition to purdah, his championing of the cause of the 
peasant, his emphasis on khaddar and the associated campaign 
to revive the village industries, his leadership in breaking the 
salt laws, and in many another feature of his career. The 
book, too, almost unconsciously reveals much of the character 
of the author. 


Yale University KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


INDONESIAN TRADE AND SOCIETY By J.C. van Leur. 
The Hague and Bandung: W. van Hoeve; New York: 
Institute of Pacific Reglations. 1955. 465 pp. $4.00. 


Unfortunately the wealth of studies on Indonesia published 
in the Dutch language is inaccessible to most scholars of other 
nations. A committee, affiliated with the Royal Tropical 
Institute in Amsterdam, has set itself the task of editing a 
series of English translations of prominent Dutch works. For 
its first volume it has chosen a collection of essays by the late 
Dr. J.C. van Leur. This brilliant young historian—only 34 
years old when he lost his life in the battle of the Java Sea— 
took issue with most “colonial historians” in their Europe- 
centered view. He proposed and demonstrated a study of Asian 
society as such, rather than one merely seen “from the deck 
of the ship, the ramparts of the fortress, the high gallery of the 
trading house.” Drawing his inspiration from Max Weber’s 
methodology of social and economic history, van Leur pointed 
out the inadequacy of European concepts, categories and eras 
for the analysis of Asian situations. Although some of his 
criticisms appear too sweeping and some of his theories too 
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bold, van Leur’s main ideas by now have become pretty well 
accepted. The present volume is a posthumous monument 
to his penetrating and creative mind. 

The first. of the studies here presented is his doctoral 
dissertation, “On Early Asian Trade.” It contains the basic 
themes, elaborated in one way or anothr in the following 
essays and review articles. Van Leur’s investigations empha- 
sized the existence of a lively international trade in South- 
east Asia, in which Indonesian states already in very early 
times actively participated. The advent of the Europeans 
meant no significant shift in commerce, and for some centuries 
their share was modest. The change came only in the nine- 
teenth century when “industrialization of Western Europe 
under modern capitalism set a mass traffic in motion,” with 
raw materials moving to Europe and industrial goods to 
Asia. Van Leur also denied that Indian traders had been 
largely responsible for the spread of Hindu culture in Indo- 
nesia. According to him the Brahmins were the instruments in 
this process. Moreover, he believed the role of Hindu civiliza- 
tion had been over-rated, and the indigenous Indonesian 
development underestimated. He also offered a new interpre- 
tation of Islam’s advent and impact. 

Van Leur’s style, faithfully followed in the translation, does 
not make for easy reading, but the prolific ideas, the force- 
ful arguments and the fascinating glimpses of Indonesian 
society and economy make this volume of absorbing interest, 
and not only for historians. The essential message of its view- 
point and its method is the need to understand Asia for its 
own sake and in terms of its own cultural framework. There is 
an addendum of copious notes, a fine bibliography, a useful 
glossary and a satisfactory though not exhaustive index. 
University of Minnesota JAN O. M. BROEK 


NEW I.P.R. ADDRESS 


The Institute of Pacific Relations, both the American 
IPR and the International Secretariat, has moved to 
new offices at 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14 (at the 
corner of West Fourth Street). Telephone: CHelsea 
2-4750. The editorial and business offices of Far Eastern 
Survey and Pacific Affairs are also at this address. 
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